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THE YEAR IN BRIEF 

Received from the sale of products and services. 

Goods and services purchased from others, amounts set aside for depreciation, 

and adjustment of allowances.. 

Wages, salaries, and retirement benefits. 

Taxes. 

Net earnings. 

Dividends declared. 

Earnings in excess of dividends. 

Net earnings—per dollar of sales. 

-per share of common stock. 

Taxes per share of common stock. 

Land, buildings, and equipment. 

Working capital. 

Stockholders' equity. 
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Flecal 
Year Ended 
May 31.1968 

$516,052,804 

410,555,677 

70,964,336 

20,476,133 

14,056,658 

6,225,971 

7,830,687 

2.7* 

$5.68 

9.00 

70,336,360 

73,998,059 

131,456,892 


Fiscal 
Year Ended 
May 31,1956 

$513,651,149 

415,075,644 

67,939,970 

18,252,035 

12,333,500 

8,413,402 

3,970,098 

2.4* 

$5.02 

8.16 

65,289,183 

67,930,732 

123,156,558 
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General Mills,lnc« 

400 Second Avenue South 


Executive Off 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


July 27, 1956 


To our Stockholders and Employees: 


You will be pleased to learn that your company has just concluded a 
successful year with the highest earnings, the highest dollar sales 
volume, and the highest dividend payments in its history. 

Earnings of $14,057,000, an improvement of $1,674,000 over last 
year, show a return of 11.4% on our beginning net worth. Earnings per 
share of common stock were $5.68. Total taxes were $20,476,000, 
amounting to $9.00 per share. Wages and salaries, including the com¬ 
pany's contribution for retirement benefits, were $70,964,000, or 
$3,024,000 over the previous year. 

These improved earnings were made possible by two principal 
factors: (1) increased capital investments in previous years for new and 
modernized facilities, and (2) the fine performance by our organization 
in the face of many difficult problems. 

While we are proud of this earnings record, we realize that if we 
are to continue to grow and expand and to provide more jobs for more 
people, even better earnings are essential. For it will be in large 
measure through increased retained earnings that your company will be 
able to provide the needed funds for new plants and equipment. 

Our sales of $516,000,000 were slightly above last year and set a 
new high record, even though the price levels of agricultural 
commodities declined. Net earnings per dollar of sales were 2.7c. 

Dividend payments of $7,903,000 (including the payment of the first 
quarter common dividend which was declared prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year) were the highest on record, largely the result of 
increasing the rate per common share from $2.50 to $3.00. Reinvested 
earnings of $7,831,000 are being retained for modernization and 


expansion. 

We continue to lean heavily on research for improvements in present 
products and for new developments for the future. 

Our efforts in management development we re stepped up in many 
directions and are showing good results. 

We are proud of our entire organization which faced with courage 
and imagination the serious problems which arose during the year. The 
fact that they were able to overcome these difficulties in full stride 
with no loss of momentum is a great tribute to them. 

The future, we think, continues to look bright, and we are looking 
toward further progress in the year ahead. 


a. 





Chairman of the Board 


President 
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General Mills’ sales of $516,052,804 and net earnings 
of $14,056,658, both the highest in history, were built 
of many components: quality products, dependable 
service, efficient production, effective advertising and 
selling. They were created by teamwork—by men and 
women working together. 

The story behind the year’s results, therefore, is long 
and varied. To tell it all would require many volumes. 

Here, then, is not the full, continuous story of General 
Mills’ 28th year, but rather a series of highlights. In 
brief paragraphs, it will give you a behind-the-scenes 
glimpse of the company in action during 1955-56. 


General Mills’ 


DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 



Service to bakers keynoted the company’s flour sales 
operations. During the year, commercial bakeries ex¬ 
panded their production of Brown 'n Serve baked goods, 
using the process given to all bakers by General Mills 
in 1949. This Brown ’n Serve process is universally rec¬ 
ognized as a major contribution to the baking industry. 

Profit-rr aaing promotional suggestions, along with 
product quality control, contributed much to General 
Mills’ fine trade standing with its largest customer, 
the baker. 

The Flour Division cont inued to help implement the 
bulk handling of flour, which in itself is an important 
development for both the milling and baking industries. 


Sales of Grocery Products climbed to a new peak, 
exceeding substantially those of 1954-55, the previous 
record year. Bisquick, Betty Crocker Cake Mixes, and 
Cheerios led the upward swing with top sales in their 
history. Deliveries of Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested' En¬ 
riched Flour were the third largest in history. 

Five new products—Betty Crocker Date Bar Mix, 
Confetti Angel Food Cake Mix, Chocolate Malt and 
Peanut Delight Cake Mixes, and Angel Fluff Frosting 
Mix—joined the Grocery Products family during the 
year. In addition, Betty Crocker Marble Cake and 
Answer Cake Mixes, Trix, the fruit-flavor, colored 
cereal, and three Betty Crocker instant frostings com¬ 
pleted their first full year in distribution. All earned 
wide popularity among consumers. 


j, General Mills (Canada) Ltd. continued to broaden its 

i entry into the Canadian market and introduced Betty 

| Crocker Chocolate Malt and Peanut Delight Cake 

i Mixes and Betty Crocker Pie Crust Mix. This subsid- 

| iary company also launched three consumer products 

i which have not yet been unveiled in the United States: 

! Betty Crocker Vanilla, Oat ’n’ Honey, and Peanut 

j Butter Cookie Mixes. Meanwhile, Trix was introduced 

; in the Ontario and Quebec market areas. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 




The Mechanical Division furthe 
research and development program 
ties, and new business. Electro-n 
for national defense continued to 
part of the division’s manufacturii 
Accelerated production under ci 
gether with new contracts developt 
should assure steady growth over 


r strengthened its 
in personnel, faeili- 
echanical products 
represent a major 
ig operations, 
rrent contracts, to- 


ontracts developed through researc 
ady growth over the years ahead. 


The revised second edition of Betty Crocker's Picture 
Cook Book was prepared for the printer; it will be 
introduced in the fall of 1956. The first edition, a steady 
best-seller, went through nine printings with a total 
of three and a half million copies. 


General Mills’ Institutional Products Division, com¬ 
pleting its first full year of marketing, achieved general 
distribution east of the Rocky Mountains. It intro¬ 
duced Corn Bread Mix and three special cookie mixes 
for the “meals away from home market”: Chocolate 
Chip, Oat-N-Honey, and Basic (Sugar). 


Formula feed deliveries were greater than in the pre¬ 
vious year. Larro “Farm-tested” Sure Feeds again 
demonstrated that “You’re Money Ahead When 
They’re Larro-Fed.” Impressive gains were made in 
feeding formulas. The widespread acceptance of the 
General Mills farm program is further evidence of the 
value of research in animal feeding. 


General Mills' Soybean Division became the first 
processor west of the Mississippi River to produce 50 CL 
protein dehulled soybean oil meal. High energy poultry 
rations are now formulated with this type of product 


The O-Cel-O Division improved its competitive position 
by increasing its basic line of cellulose sponges. It also 
began production of three polyurethane consumer 
products—a car washer, a bath sponge, and a soap 
dish—under the trade name, “O-Cel-O Plastifoam.” 


During the year, the Chemical Division launched com¬ 
mercial production of several fatty acid derivatives, all 
of which upgrade the value of basic fatty acids. The 
new products are fatty nitrogen compounds, used 
mainly by the petroleum, mining, and textile industries 
and as the basis for popular home fabric softeners; 
Deriphats, which are finding use in shampoos and 
detergents; and Uniphats, which serve in the manufac¬ 
ture of many new liquid detergents. 

General Mills’ polyamide resins were given the trade 
name versamids to emphasize their versatility in paints, 
adhesives, and many other products and applications. 

Sales of vitamin and vitamin-mineral concentrates of 
the Special Commodities Division continue to produce 
excellent returns and to grow. A destructive price war 
on monosodium glutamate, which has not yet run its 
course, adversely affected operations; a substantial 
portion of wheat gluten production, however, is now 
finding new markets. Wheat starch production is keep¬ 
ing pace with increasing demand. 

The company’s guar gum plant at Kenedy, Texas, 
made excellent progress during the year. 




Popular new Betty Crocker Date Bar 
Mix, introduced in 1955-56, was served 
to many a "date” across the nation. 


IftK 
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Soybean operations, formerly part of the 
Chemical Division, were established as 
an independent division October 1,1955. 
The Soybean Division operates plants 
at Belmond, Iowa, and Rossford, Ohio. 


Construction of new plants and improvement of present 
facilities spotlighted General Mills’ preparations for 
expansion. The year saw the start or completion of 
many projects, the most important of which are listed 
on page 14. 

During 1955-56, the company continued to transfer its 
feed research activities from a farm near Detroit to a 
new 1,100-acre farm near Indianola, Iowa. All feed re¬ 
search will be centered there within the next few months. 


The company completed basic plans for a new General 
Office building to be constructed on a 40-acre site west 
of Minneapolis. The building, scheduled for completion 
in 1958, w'ill provide additional, badly-needed office 
space. 

During the fiscal year, General Mills completed the 
purchase of 108 acres of land a mile and one-half from 
the new office building site. This property will be used 
for expanded Research Department Laboratories. 



General Mills, in May, 1956, announced plans to extend 
its operations to Pakistan. With Habib Brothers 
Limited, a leading Pakistan industrial firm, the com¬ 
pany has formed Habib-General Limited of Karachi. 
Under its charter, the new company will be able to 
process a wide variety of agricultural crops and natural 
resources. Its first plant will be for the production of 
guar gum, a product used in the food, paper, oil, and 
mining industries. Pakistan is a major source of guar 
beans from which guar gum is milled. 


Development of a progressively stronger, more effective 
management team—for today and for the future- 
continued as a key objective throughout the year. A 
statement of company philosophy and policy on man¬ 
agement was presented to all management personnel 
by booklet and in films. 


General Mills works closely with the 
nation’s baking industry to further the 
economical, bulk handling of flour. 
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A series of new Larro Sure Feeds reached 
the market in 1955-56. Among them was 
Larro SureStart, a pig pre-starter that 
enables hog raisers to wean pigs eco¬ 
nomically at three to eight weeks of age. 



To gain deeper insight into this philosophy, approxi¬ 
mately 1,200 executives and supervisors discussed its 
main concepts in a series of conferences with the theme, 
J! The Manager-Man Relationship.” 


A procedure and a booklet entitled “How Am I Doing 
Talks” were offered to management to assist in dis¬ 
cussion of performance and progress with employees. 
This procedure is expected to become one of the com¬ 
pany’s most productive personnel efforts. 

A retirement plan for employees of General Mills 
(Canada) Ltd. was put into effect January 1, 1956. 



The calendar year, 1955, was the fourth safest in the 
company’s history. The Duluth elevator established a 
world safety record for terminal grain elevators by com¬ 
pleting 533,213 man-hours without a disabling injury. 


At the end of the year. General Mills had approximately 
13,100 employees. Wages, salaries, and retirement 
benefits for the year totaled $70,964,336. 


The Employees’ Retirement System continues to help 
General Mills people plan for a secure future—after 
their working years are past. More than 900 men and 
women are now receiving retirement allowances. Since 
the system was established in 1940, the company has 
contributed $33,380,000, members a net of $14,052,000. 


Relations with production employees and the unions 
that represent them continued on a generally satis¬ 
factory basis. However, a strike in Chicago and one in 
Buffalo, involving two small groups totaling 63 men, 
resulted in a complete shutdown of both properties. At 
Chicago, operations were closed for a week because of a 
wage dispute with the grain millers’ union in the ele¬ 
vator. At Buffalo, General Mills’ operations, along 
with those of all other milling companies, were closed 
for six weeks as the result of a contract renewal dispute 
with the longshoremen’s union at the elevator. 
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Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., general manager of the Soy¬ 
bean Division; W. A. Lohman, Jr., director of sales 
for the Flour Division, and Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand, 
director of Products Control, were elected vice presi¬ 
dents. 

In January, 1956, G. Cullen Thomas was succeeded 
by Dr. Hildebrand as director of Products Control. 
Thomas, a vice president and veteran of 32 years’ 
service, continues to head General Mills’ management 
development program. 



A new tear-strip, easy-opening device, 
developed by General Mills Research 
Laboratories, is now standard on the 
company's cartoned products. It has 
won enthusiastic praise from customers 
and a Merit Award from the Folding 
Paper Box Association of America. 



General Mills looks to research as the key to future 
growth and future earnings. The past year reflected this 
philosophy as the Research Laboratories contributed 
significantly to current and long-range operations. 

The new Betty Crocker baking and frosting mixes 
were created by research. So were the new cookie mixes 
introduced to the Canadian market, the special mixes 
for hotel, restaurant, and institution operators, and the 
fatty acid derivatives that were added to the Chemical 
Division’s line of specialties. 

Keeping pace with the atomic age. General Mills 
installed nearly 4,000 curies of radioactive Cobalt 60 at 
its Laboratories. One of the largest Cobalt 60 sources 
in the nation, it will be used in studies of the irradiation 
of chemicals and foods. 


Samuel C. Gale, who played a key role in making 
General Mills one of the nation’s leading advertisers, 
retired June 1, 1955, as vice president and director of 
advertising. James S. Fish succeeded him as adver¬ 
tising director. 

Whitney H. Eastman, a leader in the founding of 
General Mills’ soybean and chemical operations, also 
retired June 1, 1955. He was a vice president and had 
served as general manager of both the Chemical and 
Feed Divisions. 

William F. Mitchell, formerly vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, was ap¬ 
pointed general manager of the Chemical Division. 


I 


In January, the Board of Directors called for redemp¬ 
tion on March 1, 1956, the company’s entire outstand¬ 
ing issue of 3 :, x% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock. Substantially all of the stockholders converted 
their preferred shares into common stock before the 
privilege expired on February 26, but a very few, with 
only 247 shares, were paid the redemption price of $103 
per share plus accrued dividends. 


Dividends paid on common stock during 1955-56 
totaled $3.00 per share, an increase of 50 cents from the 
$2.50 per share paid during the preceding fiscal year. 


lO 


Electron physics laboratory, established 
by the Mechanical Division, takes Gen¬ 
eral Mills into the growing field of solid- 
state and surface physics. One of its 
tools is a "space chamber,” which sets 
up conditions like those that await 
artificial earth satellites in outer space. 
In pace with advancing science, General 
Mills has also joined with other firms to 
form the Minnesota Nuclear Operations 
Group to study atomic developments 
along with their importance to industry. 
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Peat, Marwick, Mitchell Co. 



ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT 


The Stockholders and the Board of Directors, 
General Mills, Inc.: 


We have examined the statement of financial position of 
General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 31, 1956, and the 
related statements of results of operations and earnings employed in 
the business for the year then ended. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. It was 
not practicable to confirm receivables from U.S. Government depart¬ 
ments and agencies by communication with them, but we satisfied 
ourselves as to such accounts by means of other auditing procedures. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statement of financial 
position and statements of results of operations and earnings 
employed in the business present fairly the position of General Mills, 
Inc. and subsidiaries at May 31 1956, and the results of their 

operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent in all 
material respects with that of the preceding year. 




yCjQ*- 


JULY 16, 1956 
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SALES OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES. 

COSTS: 

Cost of products and services sold, exclusive of items shown below. 
Increase or (decrease) in inventory valuation allowances (Note 2).. 

Depreciation of buildings and equipment. . 

Interest . 

Amortization of intangibles (Note 5). 

Contributions to employees’ retirement plans. 

Profit sharing distribution. 

Selling, general, and administrative expenses. 

Federal taxes on income (Note 8). 

Total costs. 

EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR. 


THE SU 


EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR. 

DIVIDENDS: 

5% preferred stock. 

3 3 /g% preferred stock. 

Common stock paid ($3.00 and $2.50 per share in respective years).... 

Common stock accrued May 31,1955, paid August 1,1955. 

Total dividends. 

EARNINGS IN EXCESS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Less: 

Premium on 3 3 /s% preferred stock redeemed (Note 7). 

Unamortized balance of intangibles resulting from acquisition of 

assets and business of O-Cel-O, Inc. (Note 5). 

EXCESS OF EARNINGS OVER DEDUCTIONS. 

EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 

EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT END OF YEAR. 

See accompanying notes to financial statements—pages IS and 19. 


1066 1956 


$516,052,804 

$513,651,149 

402,283,265 

405,900,774 

(223,678) 

(203,123) 

4,185,694 

3,881,515 

1,087,826 

801,433 

- 

235,000 

2,888,580 

2,774,853 

283,300 

253,500 

75,376,159 

73,070,697 

16,115,000 

14,553,000 

501,996,146 

501,267,649 

$ 14,056,658 

$ 12,383,500 


ESS 

Year Ended May 31 

1966 

1966 

$ 14,056,658 

$ 12,383,500 

1,107,365 

1,107,365 

21,102 

62,521 

6,774,487 

5,566,533 

(1,676,983) 

1,676,983 

6,225,971 

8,413,402 

7,830,687 

3,970,098 

741 

- 

_ 

1,761,846 

7,829,946 

2,208,252 

62,694,384 

60,486,132 

$ 70,524,330 

$ 62,694,384 
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May 31 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


1S56 195E 


Cash. 

U.S. Government securities (at cost). 

Receivables (Note 1). 

Inventories (Note 2). 

Total current assets. 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses. 

Accrued taxes. 

Thrift accounts of officers and employees. 

Dividends payable. 

Total current liabilities. 

WORKING CAPITAL. 

OTHER ASSETS: 

Sundry costs chargeable to future periods (Note 3). 

Land, buildings, and equipment (Note 4). 

Miscellaneous assets. 

Goodwill, trade-marks, trade names, and other intangibles. 

Total. 

LONG TERM DEBT AND RESERVES: 

Twenty year 3 Vz%, promissory notes (Note 6). 

Reserves for self-insurance, price declines, and other purposes (Note 2) 

Total. 

EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES AND RESERVES. .. 

STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITIES (Note 7): 

Preferred stock: 

b% cumulative. 

3 3 /s% cumulative convertible. 

Total. 

Common stock: 

No par value shares. 

Earnings employed in the business. 

Treasury stock (deduct). 

Total. 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES. 


$ 15,097,756 

$ 17,235,393 

6,465,758 

14,458,083 

40,391,339 

32,947,801 

49,301,969 

44,080,573 

111,256,822 

108,721,850 


15,846,869 

18,144,065 

18,095,401 

17,808,914 

3,039,652 

2,870,959 

276,841 

1,967,180 

37,258,763 

40,791,118 

73,998,059 

67,930,732 


6,525,154 

6,771,066 

70,336,360 

65,289,183 

655,022 

1 

683,191 

1 

151,514,596 

140,674,173 


15,000,000 

15,000,000 

5,057,704 

2,517,615 

20,057,704 

17,517,615 

$131,456,892 

$123,156,558 


$ 22,147,300 

$ 22,147,300 

- 

1,524,500 

22,147,300 

23,671,800 

38,881,808 

36,790,374 

70,524,330 

62,694,384 

(96,546) 

- 

109,309,592 

99,484,758 

$131,456,892 

$123,156,558 




Vice President & Comptroller 
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Receivables: 


Customers: 

Drafts and acceptances. 

Notes and accounts. 

Miscellaneous. 

Less allowance for possible losses. 


j Inventories: 

Grain for processing, flour and soybean products, at market, after appropriate adjustment 

for open cash trades, unfilled orders, etc. 

Formula feeds, ingredients, package foods, sponges, etc., at the lower of cost or market.. 
Containers, supplies, mechanical equipment contracts, etc., at cost. 

Less valuation allowances. 

Advances on grain and other commodities. 




1956 

$ 4,184,095 
35,492,194 
2,600,323 
42,2/6,612 
1,885,273 
$ 40,391,339 

May 

1966 

$ 23,812,949 
15,223,939 
8,428,366 
47,465,254 


47,465,254 
1,836,715 
$ 49,3 01 ,969 


1566 

$ 4,211,339 
28,990,974 
2,041,226 
35,243,539 
2,295,738 
$ 32,947,801 


1955 

$ 18,161,870 
15,636,062 
10,948,786 
44,746,718 
2,473,678 
42,273,040 
1,807 ,533 

$ 44 ,080^573 


The company continues to hedge its flour and soybean 
product unfilled orders and inventories of raw materials 
and finished goods whenever adequate hedging facilities 
exist, as a means of minimizing the risk of adverse price 
fluctuations. All factors relating to items customarily hedged 
are reflected in the financial position at fair market value, 
including market adjustments for open transactions. 

Items for which no hedging facilities exist are valued at 
the lower of cost or market in the case of formula feeds, 
ingredients, package foods, sponges, etc., while containers, 
supplies, mechanical equipment contracts, etc., are valued 

During the year, the Board of Directors determined 


that the inventory valuation allowances provided in prior 
years were no longer required for the purpose originally 
established. However, in view of the broadening scope of 
operations of the company requiring the accumulation of 
substantial quantities of unhedged inventories, the Board 
directed that, from accumulated valuation allowances at 
May 31, 1955, $2,250,000 be established as a reserve for 
price declines, the balance of $223,678 being restored to 
earnings for the year. 

Had valuation allowances been computed at May 31, 
1956, on the basis of the formulas in effect at the prior year 
end, such allowances would have increased approximately 
$100,000 over the amount at May 31, 1955. 


j\ 




j Sundry Costs Chargeable to Future Periods: 

Automotive equipment is included under this caption at 1956 and 1955, respectively, together with prepaid insur- 
depreciated cost of $2,265,688 and $2,135,993 at May 31, ance, advertising, miscellaneous supplies, etc. 


J Land, Buildings, and Equipment: 

Buildings and equipment. 

Less accumulated depreciation. 

Depreciated cost of buildings and equipment. 

Land. 


Land, buildings, and equipment are stated generally at 
gross valuations placed by the company on the properties 
acquired (representing in most cases actual or estimated 
cost to the vendor) together with the cost of subsequent 
additions, less retirements and amounts written off. Accum¬ 
ulated depreciation includes amounts accrued at date of 
acquisition equal to the excess of the gross valuation over 
the cost to the company. Thus, the depreciated amount for 


. $113,068,833 
. 45,744,437 

67,324,396 
. 3,011,964 

$ 70,336,360 


$105,108,155 
42,723,966 
62,384,189 
2,904,994 
$ 65,289,183 

buildings and equipment represents the portion of the cost 
not yet allocated as a charge against operations, and does 
not purport to be either a realizable or replacement value. 

During the year ended May 31, 1956 the company spent 
$9,270,542 for physical facilities, while the gross book value 
of property sold or Tetired totaled $1,583,393. Authorized 
but unexpended appropriations for additions and improve¬ 
ments aggregated $8,821,214 at May 31, 1956. 


Goodwill, Trade-Marks, Trade Names, and Other Intangibles: 


The Board of Directors in May, 1955, after careful 
appraisal of current operations, determined that the un¬ 
amortized balance of the intangibles as of May 31, 1955, 
arising from the acquisition of the assets and business of 
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O-Cel-O, Inc., should be charged to Earnings Employed in 
the Business, thereby giving recognition to the apparent 
decreased value of these intangibles. 
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Long Term Debt: 


Long term debt consists of three twenty-year 3 } ■> 
promissory notes of $5,000,000 each, payable August 1, 
1972, May 1, 1974 and May 1, 1975. 

The terms of the note agreement place certain restrictions 
on the payment of dividends which do not take effect until 
after May 31, 1957. Thereafter, under ordinary circum¬ 


stances, these restrictions limit the payment of dividends 
to an amount which, together with all dividends paid or 
declared after May 31, 1951, will not exceed 85% of con¬ 
solidated net earnings since that date. These restrictions 
do not apply to dividends on presently outstanding pre¬ 
ferred stock. 


| Stockholders’ Equities: 

Preferred stock—par value $100 each: 

May 31, 1956 
Shares Amount 

May : 
Shares 

31, 1966 

Amount 

Authorized. 

. 500,000 


500,000 


Issued and outstanding: 

b% cumulative. 

. 221,473 

$ 22,147,300 

221,473 

$ 22,147,300 

3 3 A% cumulative convertible. 

. 

- 

15,245 

1,524,500 

Preferred stockholders’ equities. 


22,147,300 


23,671,800 

Common stock-no par value: 





Authorized. 

. 3,000,000 


3,000,000 


Reserved for issuance: 





Under conversion rights of preferred stock. 

Under stock option plan. 

. 133,550 


30,490 

144,400 


Issued at stated value. 

. 2,276,823 

38,881,808 

2,235,977 

36,790,374 

Earnings employed in the business. 


70,524,330 


62,694,384 

Less common stock held in treasury-at cost. 

. 1,500 

109,406,138 

96,546 

_ 

99,484,758 

Common stockholders’ equity. 


109,309,592 


99,484,758 



$131,456,892 


$123,156,558 


The 3? s % cumulative convertible preferred stock was 
called for redemption on March 1, 1956. These shares were 
convertible at the option of the respective holders into 
shares of common stock at a conversion price of $50.00 per 
share of common stock (for conversion purposes the assumed 
value of the convertible preferred stock was $100). Prior 
to the redemption date, 14,998 shares of preferred stock 
were converted into 29,996 shares of common stock. The 
holders of the remaining 247 shares were paid the redemp¬ 
tion price of $103 per share, plu3 accrued dividends. 

The currently outstanding 5 % cumulative preferred stock 
is entitled upon redemption at the option of the company 
to $118 per share to and including December 31, 1956, 
decreasing $1 per year thereafter to $115, and upon vol¬ 
untary liquidation to $115 plus, in each instance, accrued 
and unpaid dividends. 

In accordance with the provisions of the certificate of 
incorporation, so long as any of the preferred stock is out¬ 


standing, cash dividends on the common stock may be paid, 
provided that consolidated net current assets are not reduced 
thereby to less than 60' ;, of the par value of the outstand¬ 
ing preferred stock. At May 31, 1956 the consolidated net 
current assets materially exceeded the stipulated amount. 

A restricted stock option plan, approved by the stock¬ 
holders in 1951, authorized the granting of options to officers 
and employees to purchase up to 150,000 shares of the com¬ 
pany’s common stock at a price not less than 95 of the fair 
market value at date of grant. At May 31, 1956, there were 
outstanding options granted to 92 individuals to purchase 
123,650 shares (including options for 29,750 shares granted 
during the year) at prices ranging from $54.50 to $69.25 per 
share (representing average market prices on date of grant). 
During the year options for 10,850 shares were exercised 
at an average price of $54.53 per share, while options for 
2,900 shares which expired have reverted to unissued status. 


Federal Taxes on Income: 


In determining the amount of the company’s income 
subject to Federal taxes, a number of adjustments must be 
made to reported corporate earnings. These adjustments 
arise from differences in amounts of depreciation for cor¬ 
porate and tax purposes, treatment accorded gains and 


Other Matters: 


As of May 31, 1956 the unpaid cost of past services in 
connection with the companies’employees’retirement plans 
approximated $550,000. During the year a contribution of 
$95,000 in respect of such services was made and charged 
against earnings. 


losses on disposition of properties, and other items. Also, 
additions to reserves, and certain valuation allowances 
are not deductible for tax purposes nor are reductions there¬ 
in considered to be taxable income. 


The company is of the opinion that amounts required 
to be refunded, if any, on contracts subject to renegotiation 
will not be material. 

There was no litigation of consequence pending as of 
May 31, 1956. 
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* HISTORICAL 



Fiscal 

sar Ended 

May 31 

Sales* 

Federal Texes 

on Income 

Total 

Per Sales 

Dollar 

Dividends 

Retained In ' 1 
the Buslntii p 

1956. 

. $516,053 

$16,115 

$14,057 

2.7* 

$6,226 

$7,831 

1955. 

. 513,651 

14,553 

12,383 

2.4 

8,413 

3,970 : 

1954. 

. 487,587 

11,423 

11,189 

2.3 

6,709 

4,480 ;; 

1953. 

. 483,057 

11,440 

11,468 

2.4 

6,626 

4,842 

1952. 

. 468,865 

11,524 

9,549 

2.0 

6,512 

3,037 

1951. 

4?>; ato 

13,056 

11,521 

2.6 

6,484 

5,037 

1950. 

. 395,835 

7,570 

13,251 

3.3 

6,443 

6,808 

1949. 

. 410,647 

6,202 

11,654 

2.8 

5,934 

5,720 

1948. 

. 458,474 

8,996 

13,068 

2.9 

5,934 

7,134 

1947. 

. 370,932 

7,314 

9,236 

2.5 

5,934 

3,302 : 

1946. 

. 298,792 

8,121 

7,146 

2.4 

4,254 

2,892 i 

1945. 

. 280,839 

8,971 

6,474 

2.3 

3,768 

2,706 ' 

1944. 

. 281,198 

10,953 

5,557 

2.0 

3,768 

1,789 

1943. 

. 217,486 

9,518 

5,366 

2.5 

3,768 

1,598 ; 

1942. 

. 163,412 

3,298 

5,135 

3.1 

3,768 

1,367 

1941. 

. 126,938 

1,640 

5,252 

4.1 

3,768 

1,484 

1940. 

. 125,574 

1,013 

5,639 

4.5 

3,883 

1,756 f 

1939. 

. 121,943 

1,515 

6,451 

5.3 

3,778 

2,673 ; ; 

1938. 

. 152,673 

619 

4,111 

2.7 

3,334 

777 j; 

1937. 

. 159,980 

1,382 

4,303 

2.7 

3,334 

969 l 

1936. 

. 147,380 

765 

3,602 

2.4 

3,334 

268 s 

1935. 

. 143,074 

879 

4,075 

2.9 

3,334 

741 \ 

1934. 

. 118,092 

6S7 

3,710 

3.1 

3,337 

373 | 

1933. 

. 83,886 

720 

4,082 

4.9 

3,299 

783 J 

1932. 

. 87,166 

651 

3,891 

4.5 

3,349 

542 • 


♦Variations in the amount of dollar sales may be a reflection of market price levels of raw materials and 
consequently of selling prices. These levels have fluctuated widely from time to time. Consequently, 
dollar sales do not necessarily indicate corresponding variations in physical volume of sales. 
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AljDATA FOR 25 YEARS 


Common 

Stock f 



Expenditures 




In ' Earnings 
n«si ;p»r Share 

Dividends 
per Share 

Working 

Capital 

Equipment 

Plant and 
Equipment 

Stockholders' 

Equities 

Of 

Stockholders 

Employees 

: $5.68 

$3.00 

$73,998 

$70,336 

$9,271 

$131,457 

13,200 

13,100 

! 5.02 

2.50 

67,931 

65,289 

12,695 

123,157 

13,500 

13,250 

; 4.50 

2.50 

68,305 

55,923 

8,747 

120,646 

13,330 

13,100 

4.68 

2.50 

63,379 

50,757 

4,870 

116,160 

13,370 

13,150 

3.94 

2.50 

55,141 

48,825 

6,994 

108,033 

13,060 

12,700 

4.92 

2.50 

54,902 

45,377 

4,758 

104,708 

13,110 

12,500 

5.87 

2.50 

53,246 

43,558 

2,023 

99,953 

13,320 

11,960 

5.11 

2.25 

55,601 

44,422 

8,433 

93,145 

13,210 

12,090 

5.83 

2.25 

55,550 

38,451 

11,244 

85,138 

12,960 

12,110 

3.91 

2.25 

57,923 

29,331 

5,797 

78,004 

12,700 

12,050 

f 2.91 

1.46 

60,032 

25,672 

2,602 

74,701 

12,310 

10,660 

!' 2.69 

1.33 

47,335 

24,999 

2,416 

61,910 

9,790 

10,800 

mm 2.23 

1.33 

45,667 

24,132 

2,055 

59,203 

9,910 

10,390 

2.13 

1.33 

34,725 

23,916 

851 

57,929 

9,690 

9,700 

2.02 

1.33 

32,557 

24,611 

1,698 

56,891 

9,500 

8,610 

1 2.08 

1.33 

32,584 

24,370 

1,392 

56,023 

9,430 

7,680 

2.20 

1.33 

31,232 

24,370 

2,821 

55,019 

9,310 

7,520 

2.56 

1.17 

30,992 

22,599 

1,368 

52,863 

9,860 

7,530 

1.39 

1.00 

31,234 

22,218 

1,495 

52,412 

10,100 

7,120 

1.49 

1.00 

30,888 

21,998 

1,983 

51,635 

9,850 

7,240 

f 1.13 

1.00 

30,920 

21,467 

579 

50,656 

9,400 

6,700 

; 1.37 

1.00 

29,497 

21,900 

730 

49,966 

8,910 

6,920 

1.19 

1.00 

28,116 

22,179 

623 

49,228 

8,360 

6,460 

! 1.38 

1.00 

27,372 

22,689 

360 

48,800 

7,780 

5,740 

| 1.31 

1.00 

25,056 

23,614 

577 

47,555 

7,320 

5,820 


| 1.31 1.00 25,056 23,614 57/ 47,555 7,320 1 

—|--------- -- - -- -"-“— ----— - — ----— 

fAdjusted to reflect equivalent figures after increase in number of shares due to three-for-one split in 1945. 
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Location of Mills, Plants, etc. 


FLOUR MILLS 

Amarillo, Tex., Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago, 
Ill., El Reno,Okla.,Great Falls, Mont., 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Johnson City.Tenn., 
Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Ogden, Utah, 
Spokane, Wash., Tacoma, Wash., Val¬ 
lejo, Calif., Wichita, Kans., Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

FORMULA FEED MILLS 
Beltnond, Iowa, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Miami, Fla., Ogden, Utah, Rossford, 
Ohio, Spokane, Wash., Tacoma, Wash., 
Vallejo, Calif. 

PACKAGE FOOD PLANTS 
Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Lodi, 
Calif., Stockton, Calif, (dog food plant), 
Toledo, Ohio, Toronto, Canada 

FLOUR PACKAGING PLANT 
Louisville, Ky. 

BAG FACTORY 
Vallejo, Calif. 

PURITY OATS PLANTS 
Keokuk, Iowa and Minneapolis, Minn. 

SPECIAL COMMODITIES PLANTS 
Kenedy, Tex. and Keokuk, Iowa 

CHEMICAL PLANT 
Kankakee, Ill. 

SOYBEAN PROCESSING PLANTS 
Belmond, Iowa and Rossford, Ohio 

O-CEL-O PLANTS 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, N.Y. 

MECHANICAL PLANT 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

RESEARCH FARM 
Indianola, Iowa 
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